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derson was a personal Mend of Scott's, and had great admiration 
for his military qualities. The book is without an index, hut this 
is less serious than would be the case if the letters were of greater 
historical importance. E. C. B. 



The Story of My Life, or More Than Half a Century as I Hare 
Lived it and Seen it Lived. By G. C. Rankin, D. D. (Dallas : 
1912. 12mo, Pp. 356, Vol. I.) 

This volume covers the life of Dr. Rankin down to the time of 
his election as editor of the Texas Christian Advocate, fourteen 
years ago. Previous to that election he had spent four years at 
Shearn Church, Houston, and two years at First Church, Dallas. 
The volume, therefore, covers only a small portion of his activity 
in Texas. The author promises another volume, the material for 
which has already been accumulated but is too warm to hand out. 
"In that second and final volume there will be something racy 
and rare in the literature of the Lone Star State." 

The present volume "is not technically an autobiography, for 
it deals with many persons and incidents outside of myself." "I 
have grouped certain periods and certain incidents around myself 
and told the simple story without much accuracy of chronology." 
These sentences indicate somewhat the plan of the book. The first 
half of the volume is superior to the second half both as regards 
choice of subject matter and treatment. The story of his child- 
hood, the courage with which the fatherless boy faced the world, 
the privations he endured to obtain an education — the account of 
his kind grandmother, of his own mother's fortitude, of the help- 
fulness of friends — the pictures of life in his native community, 
of the scenery of East Tennessee and of the character and orig- 
inality of the leaders in that region — all these are well told and 
will win the sympathy and admiration of his readers, young 
and old. 

The second half of the volume is different. The plan of the 
book is not adapted to the subject matter treated ; as a result, the 
narrative is fragmentary; the style becomes repetitive, digressive, 
and perfunctory. The author's statements in the Foreword, "I 
owe nothing to fortune, to kindred or good luck" and "I have had 
to become, from sheer necessity, the architect of my own position 
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and character in the world/' must have found their origin in writ- 
ing this portion of the book. However, they are amply refuted by 
the narrative itself. 

The volume is illustrated with reproductions of the photo- 
graphs of the author, his mother, and members of his family, and 
of Professor and Mrs. M. H. B. Burkett, Eevs. W. E. Munsey, 
Jno. H. Brunner and Abe Mulkey and Gov. W. G. Brownlow. 
A few crude pen sketches are also included. 

E. W. Winkler. 



A Thumb-Nail History of the City of Houston, Texas, from its 
founding in 1836 to the year 1912. By Dr. S. 0. Young. 
(Houston: 1912. 8vo, Pp. 184. ) 

This book was written, the author says, "more for my own 
pleasure than for anything else." He waives all claim to literary 
ability, but assures the reader that "every precaution has been 
taken to guard against error. Wherever possible, I have consulted 
original documents and newspapers." 

The subject matter is divided into twelve chapters, each devoted 
to some phase of the city's activities and tracing its history from 
the inception of that interest to the present. Chapter 1 (Pp. 
7-43) gives an account of the founding of Houston and outlines 
its municipal history; Chapter 2 (44-62) tells of the building 
activities, private and public, at different periods, and of the or- 
ganization of fire companies; Chapter 3 (63-84) does the same 
for railroad building, and gives some notes on the lawyers and 
doctors; Chapter 4 (85-93), newspapers; Chapter 5 (94-108), 
banks and trust companies; Chapter 6 (109-119), churches; Chap- 
ter 7 (120-130), military companies; Chapter 8 (131-138), man- 
ufacturing; Chapter 9 (139-150), literary clubs, public library 
and organized labor; Chapter 10 (151-169), cotton, lumber, oil, 
rice and insurance; Chapter 11 (170-175), telegraph lines, tele- 
phones, and electric lighting; Chapter 12 (176-184), William M. 
Kice and the Eice Institute. 

The book is far from being a complete history of Houston. A 
large portion of the text is devoted to a description of the city 
and its business institutions in 1912. There is enough history, 
however, to indicate the leading role Houston has played in the 



